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Monthly Meeting. His concern having been 
considered by the Freedmen’s Committee of 
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which is declared to be with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire, as being that alone which can cleanse 
the soul from the defilement of sin, and restore 
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it to a state of reconciliation and peace with 
God. 

This inward work—the leavening and chang- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit, received and co- 
operated with in the heart—was the frequent 
theme of his exhortations and ministry. 

His deportment in meeting was solid and 
weighty. In supplication he was brief, but earn- 
est and reverent, eminently calculated to impress 
his hearers that he was truly anointed for the 
service. 

His Christian demeanor, the integrity of his 
business transactions, his freedom from petty dif- 
ferences with his neighbors, his labors as peace- 
maker and healer of breaches, in short, his 
Christian character, and withal, the humility 
maintained through his long life, are cherished 
memories which we desire to retain, and to recom- 
mend to others obedience to that same inward 
guide which enabled him in so eminent a mea- 
sure to fulfil the mission of his life. 

At times, during the last few years of his life, 
he endured considerable bodily affliction, though 
for one of his age he was remarkably preserved, 
being generally able to attend mecting, and fre- 
quently under an apprehension of duty, with the 
approbation of his Monthly Meeting, he attended 
other meetings in the vicinity of home. 

His last religious service away from home was 
a little more than two weeks before his death, in 
connection with a committee of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, in a neighborhood about eighty miles dis- 
tant. He attended the Monthly Meeting and 
visited nearly all the families composing it. It 
seemed as if this might be as an evening sacrifice, 
in which he seemed in a remarkable manner 
favored, and was enabled to return home without 
especial fatigue. 

His mental faculties seemed to fail compara- 
tively little with advancing age, and as he often 
expressed in the later years of his life, his con- 
cern for the salvation of souls had not abated in 
the least. 

He attended meeting the day before his death, 
and was engaged in lively testimony, and ap- 


peared to remain in nearly his usual state of 


health until the close, which came suddenly while 
sitting in his chair, on the 25th day of Fourth 
Month, 1887, aged ninety-three years, seven 
months and twenty-two days. His funeral took 
place at Sugar Grove, on the 27th, and was at- 
tended by an ) unusually ‘large concourse of people. 

Though our dear friet 1d was called away sud- 
denly, : and at a time unlooked for by his friends, 
yet we have a comfortable assurance that like 
the wise virgins, he had oil in his vessel, and was 
ready when the summons came. 

A short time previous, during a sitting in his 
family, allusion was made to the declaration of 
the Apostle—which seemed a fitting prelude to 


his approaching end—that it is “ not by works of 


righteousness which we have done, but accord- 
ing to his mercy He saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which He shed on us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour.” And how glorious must be 
the condition of those who, having fought the 
good fight and kept the faith until they have 
finished their course, are permitted to join that 
“great multitude which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues,” who “stood before the throne, and be- 
fore the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands; and cried with a loud 
voice, saying, salvation to our God which sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 
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Sin is of one nature all the world over. 


For ‘ Tue Frrienp.” 
A Visit . the Sea-Shore. 
(Concluded from page 131.) 
In the previous number, in describing the ob- 


jects seen on the sea-shore, mention was made of 


two kinds of Jelly-fish. One of them, which 
seemed little more than a bag of water, was 
marked with parallel lines showing various 
shades of color according as the rays of light 
fell upon them. This may have belonged to that 
class of these animals which move through the 
water, as Agassiz describes, “by the r rapid flap- 
ping of countless little oars or paddles, arranged 
in vertical rows along the surface of the disk, 
acting independently of each other: one row, 
even one paddle, moving singly, or all of shen 
together, at the will of the animal: thus enabling 
it to accelerate or slacken its movements, to dart 
through the water rapidly, or to diminish its 
speed.” ‘These rows of tiny paddles have been 
compared to combs. They are set upon hori- 
zontal bands of muscles representing the base of 
the comb, while the fringes or paddles stand for 
the teeth.” They add greatly to the beauty of 
the animals, for a v ariety of brilliant hues is pro- 
duced along each row by the decomposition of 
the rays of light upon them. They give off all 
the prismatic colors, and as the combs are ex- 
ceedingly small, so that at first sight one hardly 
distinguishes them from the disk itself, the ex- 
quisite play of color, rippling in regular lines 
over the surface of the animal, seems at first to 
have no external cause.” 

No such colored lines were visible on the 
more solid form of Jelly-fish we met with during 
our walk. So that it belonged to that division 
which progress through the water by a kind of 
swimming, performed by alternate contraction 
and expansion. The name of this species, as 
furnished by a scientific friend, is Dactylometra 
quinquecirra. 

These animals are sometimes called sea-nettles, 
because they are furnished on the under side of 
the body with threads or feelers covered with 
minute cells which have the property of stinging 
or paralyzing such small animals as they come 
in contact with. This is probably effected by 
some subtle poison which they emit. In some 
kinds it is very severe. 

I noticed none of these threads or tentacles, as 
they are called, in the specimens which I found 
on the beach. But this was not strange, for these 
organs possess a most wonderful power of expand- 
ing and contracting. Elizabeth C. Agassiz, in 
her Sea-side Studies, describes one small species, 
of whose tentacles she says, “ at one moment they 
may be knotted into a little compact mass no 
bigger than a pin’s head, drawn up close against 
the side of the body, or hidden within it; the 
next instant they may be floating behind it to 
the distance of half a yard or more.” In some 
of the larger species, these tentacles float behind 
the animal to a great length. The same au- 
thoress mentions a gigantic specimen she met 
with in Massachusetts Bay, from which a won- 
drous mass of threads had been shot out, which 
reached to the distance of 112 feet! 

Forbes says: “The smaller species of Jelly- 
fish or Meduse throng the icy seas in countless 
myriads, and their abundance and exceeding 
beauty have attracted the attention of all northern 
voyagers. Great shoals of them are met with 
discoloring the water for a vast extent. Scoresby 
observed that the color of the Greenland Sea 
varies from ultramarine blue to olive green, and 
from the purest transparency to striking opacity, 
appearances which are not transitory but per- 


manent. The green semi-opaque water mainly 
owes its singular aspect to minute medusz, and 
infusorial animals, It is calculated to form one- 
fourth part of the surface of the Greenland Sea 
between the parallels of 74° and 80°. It is liable 
to alterations in its position from the action of 
the current; but is always renewed near certain 
situations, from year to year. The whales throng 
in this muddy water, for to them it is good whole- 
some soup, nourishing enough as may be judged 
from the curious calculations of the observant 
voyager I am quoting. ‘The number of Me 
dusze,’ writes Scoresby, ‘in the olive-green sea 
was found to be immense. They were about 
one-fourth of an inch asunder. In this propor- 
tion a cubic inch of water must contain 64; a 
cubic foot 110,598; a cubic fathom 23,887,882 ; 
and a cubical mile about 23,888,000,000,000,- 
000 7 » ” 

Some Meduse are very sensitive to the density 
of the medium in which they live, and the mere 
change arising from the difference in density be- 
tween fresh water and salt water, is sufficient to 
kill them almost instantaneously. Louis Agassiz 
says: “Taking up ina spoonful of sea-water a 
small Jelly-fish in full activity, when swimming 
most energetically, and emptying it into a tum- 
bler of fresh water of the same temperature, the 
little animal will at once drop like a ball to the 
bottom of the glass, and remain forever motion- 
less, killed instantaneously by the mere differ- 
ence of density of the two media. This experi- 


ment, which I occasionally repeated at different 
intervals during the past summer, has led me to 
the discovery that the total disappearance of the 
small Medusz from Boston Bay uniformly co- 
incides with the heavy rains.” 

They occur in large numbers, swarming near 
the surface of the water, moving rapidly in all 


directions with the greatest freedom and energy. 
They are exceedingly voracious, and feed upon 
any kind of marine animals, not sparing their 
own species. 

“It is indeed a wonderful sight, to see a little 
animal not larger than a hazel- nut, as transparent 
as crystal, as soft as jelly, as perishable as an air 
bubble, run actively through as dense a medium 
as water, pause at times and stretch its tentacles, 
and now dart suddenly in one direction or an- 
other, turn round upon itself, and move suddenly 
in the opposite direction, describe spirals like a 
bird of prey rising in the air, or shoot in a 
straight line like an arrow, and perform all 
these movements with as much grace and pre- 
cision, and elongate and contract its tentacles, 
throw them at its prey, and secure in that way 
its food, with as much certainty as could a larger 
animal provided with flesh and bones, teeth and 
claws, and all the different soft and hard parts 
which we consider generally as indispensable 
requisites for energetic action ; though these little 
creatures are, strictly speaking, nothing more 
than a little mass of cellular gelatinous tissue.” 

How marvellous and incomprehensible is that 
mysterious principle of life, which can enable 
these animals—little more than organized masses 
of sea-water—to perform these varied functions! 
In them, as in His other works, we can but recog- 
nize the power of Him from whom alone comes 
that breath of life which changes what was before 
mere inanimate matter into living beings 


gs. 
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“ THE outward life of the Christian is the only 
version of the Bible which the average worldling 
reads. How important, then, that a clear and 
correct rendering of its truths be give n by those 
who profess to be living its precepts.” —Selected. 





SELECTED. 
To , London, Fourth Month 24th, 1837. 

Before I enter on any description of our move- 
ments, I shall proceed to notice some of the con- 
tents of thine. Thou mayst be assured, my dear, 
we feel for and with thee, under those exercises 
thou describest; but I infer from the tenor of the 
communication altogether, thy mind is at present 
in a state of excitement which it is safest for thee 
not to foster ; for thankful as we ought to be, and 
I trust are, that thy attention is seriously turned 
to the consideration of those solemn truths which 
are of infinite and eternal importance, and on 
which the hopes of the true Christian depend, 
we should be sorry to see thee carried away by 
that current, which, though it may not always 
take the same direction, seems in the present day 
to endanger the deep, thorough, hidden work 
which must be carried on in every regenerated 
soul (and which is not the work of a day) before 
it can be prepared to bring forth mature, sub- 
stantial, and good fruit to the praise of the Great 
Husbandman. Far be it from me to give an 
opinion as to what may be thy future path; the 
great Head of the Church chooses his own in- 
struments as it pleaseth Him ; but even if it should 
be his purpose that thou should’st thus testify thy 
love to Him, He may show it thee, as He has 
done to many others, for years, before He calls 
thee to the public acknowledgment of it. I be- 
lieve also that young converts—those who are 


newly awakened to the value and importance of 


religion—are very apt, in the ardor of their feel- 
ings, to imagine they are called to great things; 
and in the overtlowings of that love to their 
Saviour which may be raised in their hearts, to 
believe—they must, as thou expressest it, “speak 
his praise” to those around them; but it does 
appear to me to be one of the very successful 
stratagems of our ever-watchful enemy to per- 
suade the young, as soon as they begin to walk 
in the right way themselves, that they are called 
upon to teach others rather than to abide under 
that blessed teaghing which would, if they had 
patience to endure its secret reproofs, and to wait 
upon its many salutary though silent monitions, 
in due time make them much more capable to 
do so in their daily life and conversation. I 
write to thee in great freedom, because thou hast 
asked it; and because, as one who has lived 
longer and has seen something of the insidious 
working of the cruel tempter, I feel it my duty 
so to do ; being assured also thou wilt accept it as 
it is intended—not to discourage thy progress in 
the way that is cast up for thee, whatever that 
way may be, but to show thee, if it may be, some 
of the dangers that surround the path of the 
young pilgrim. The longer I live, the more 
anxious I feel that the Lord may give me such 
a sense of the awful importance of the great 
truths of religion, as that 1 may always be fearful 
of substituting expression for experience, and that 
I may be more desirous to feed in secret upon 
the bread of life than to talk about it to others. 
Let us remember, my dear, that stillest streams 
are the deepest, and that it often pleases the great 
Sanctifier, Enlightener, and Comforter of the 
people of the Lord to carry on his work in their 
souls after a very hidden manner. I would, there- 
fore, rather encourage thee to diligence in the 
duties of the closet: to private reading of the 
Scriptures, to close self-examination, meditation 
and secret prayer, than tosutfer thyself to be drawn 
forth into much conversation or writing on thy 
spiritual concerns. If thou look to the Lord Jesus, 
and desire to be his sincere, humble follower, He 
has promised, “ such shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life ;” and there is no 
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teaching like his teaching. * * * With respect 
to visiting the sick poor, thou knowest I have 
ever encouraged to think of them; and, if in the 
course of thy visits amongst them for this purpose, 
thou feel inclined to read to them, it is a very 
useful and profitable employment for thee and 
them ; but I scarcely need say to thee, it requires 
great caution and much religious experience, to 
speak suitably to persons who are perhaps under- 
going the correcting discipline of our heavenly 
Father, or whom He may be training, by many 
afflictions, for a better inheritance. “To speak a 
word in season,” requires the assistance of that 
Spirit which only can teach us to speak aright ; 
and therefore I would say, it is often safer, es- 
pecially for young persons like thyself, to offer 
up a secret prayer on their behalf, if that is raised 
in the heart, than to express ourselves to them 
under the influence of present excitement. I 
hope, my dear, this letter will not discourage 
thee. “ Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, 
and He shall strengthen thine heart.”—Maria 
Fox. 


ae 


Ar a late meeting of the Brooklyn Presbytery, 
Dr. 8. T. Spear rose and begged the indulgence 
of his fellow members for a few minutes. He 
said that he desired permission to retire from the 
meeting at his own discretion, and as this would 
probably be the last time he would address them, 
he would like to state his religious experience. 
In substance, Dr. Spear said that being now in 
his seventy-sixth year, he was the oldest member 
of the Presbytery. About two years ago his wife, 
whom he had loved and respected for fifty years, 
had been taken from him by death ; a short time 
after his only and precious daughter, who prom- 
ised to be his comfort in declining years, was 
also suddenly called away; and very lately the 
Lord visited him again, and this time took from 
him his only surviving son. He was now indeed 
stricken with grief and inconsolable; but on this 
account was wholly thrown upon God for com- 
fort. He began searching the Scriptures, as 
never before, on the subject of Heaven ; then on 
the Christ of the Bible; and the Lord, while his 
servant was thus exercised and meditating on 
his word, revealed himself to his soul with over- 
whelming sweetness and power. With melting 
tenderness he said that the manifestation of the 
Saviour to his heart was such as he could never 
have conceived, and that the Lord Jesus is now 
his constant and conscious companion at break- 
fast, at dinner, at supper, and during the silent 
watches of the night. Standing before his breth- 
ren he asked them to forgive him if in any way, 
or at any time, during the heat of debate in by- 
gone years, he had pained them, or said aught 
that seemed unkind or unbrotherly. Several of 
the ministers were moved to tears, and thanked 
God for his gracious revelation of himself in 
Christ to their afflicted, bereaved, but now re- 


joicing co-presbyter— The Independent. 


“THE principles we hold are the principles of 
Truth, they have long stood the test of investi- 
gation: Our worship and discipline are evidently 
not the product of the contrivance of man, and 
there is nothing wanting but consistency on our 
part, to enable us to hold up to others the in- 
viting and encouraging language of the prophet 
Isaiah: ‘Look upon Zion, the city of our solem- 
nities; thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet 
habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken 
down; not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be 
removed, neither shall any of the cords thereof 
be broken.’”—G. Withy. 
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Our Cherokee Sister. 


Those acquainted with the status of Indian 
tribes are aware that the Cherokees outrank all 
others in industry and intelligence. Hardly 
seventy years have passed since this people held 
their council-fires in the woods; sixty-five years 
ago, they were first visited by New England mis- 
sionaries, and only sixty years have passed since 
Se-quo-yah, one of the untutored of their race, 
gave to them a written language; forty-seven 
years ago the United States Government drove 
them from their loved home in the Cherokee 
country, when in four months’ time, four thou- 
sand, or one-fourth of their number, died from 
hardships and broken hearts; in 1862 the cruel 
war swept away the fruits of subsequent industry ; 
hence, what they have to day is really the work 
of twenty years. 

Instead of a council-fire beneath the trees, the 
Cherokees now assemble in a council-house cost- 
ing $22,000, and their male and female seminaries 
have cost $100,000 each. The Cherokee girl is 
sent quite early to school in one of the one hun- 
dred public schools in the Nation, most of which 
are taught by our Cherokee sisters. The schools’ 
terms cover ten months of the year, under a sys- 
tem similar to the States. English is taught, but 
in 1870, text-books in both Cherokee and English 
were introduced, that the non-English speaking 
Cherokees could more quickly accomplish some 
of the common branches. 

The course of study in the intermediate de- 
partment extends over five years of two terms 
each, and the High School four years. It must 
be kept in mind that we are speaking of a school 
system carried on by an Indian race, taught by 
their own people, and that the United States 
Government renders no assistance to the semina- 
ries or to the one hundred common schools of the 
Cherokee people, outside of paying interest on 
money borrowed. We would gladly, if we had 
space, follow our Cherokee sister through her In- 
dian education, but we cannot refrain from giv- 
ing the last year in the course as a kind of as- 
tonisher to those who persist in thinking all In- 
dians are barbarians: 

FIRST TERM. 
Virgil, 
Mental Philosophy, 
Geometry, 
Gen. History and Reading, 
Composition, 


SECOND TERM. 
Evidences of Christianity, 
Mental Philosophy, 
Geometry, 

Astronomy, 
Composition. 


That Indian girls really are taking such a 
course in their own schools, seems most incredible 
to some people with whom we have conversed, 
but it is true, and some of them come East to 
finish off. 

The making of fancy work as the New England 
lady understands it, has not been much intro- 
duced, but the full-blood Cherokee women are 
experts in making very handsome quilts, some 
of which command a goodly price from those 
who visit the Nation. 

The girls do not, as is commonly supposed, 
marry young, the average being from eighteen 
to twenty-five. They seem to prefer white men 
for husbands, as white men work, while the In- 
dian bred are less industrious, and even Indian 
men often prefer white women, but are less suc- 
cessful in their suit 

Our Cherokee sisters are becoming very much 
interested in temperance, and’ in every little town 
they have temperance unions, besides many in 
the country places. 

As is to be expected among a nature-loving 
people, our Cherokee sister has as profound love 
for floral culture as have her pale-faced sisters in 
the East. At the Female Seminary, in the front 





yard is an excellent green-house, with a fine col- 
lection of plants,—rare specimens of flowers, in 
which the young Cherokee ladies take 
interest. 

To those who have followed this article thus 
far, it must be apparent that the wigwam and 
scalping knife have been abandoned, yet a Chero- 
kee lady smiles sarcastically in a letter which she 
writes and says: 

“The white travellers are often under the im- 
pression, when they enter the Nation, that they 
are liable to be scalped at any moment by savage 
inhabitants, but on finding not only the Chero- 
kees, but the five civilized nations a law-abiding 
people, the terror-stricken faces give way to one 
of relief.” 

To be sure, there are very wretched homes in 
the C herokee N ‘ation, as there are in the States, 
but hosts of our red sisters have as good homes 
as our own, and as fine parlors as heart can wish. 

But we have already over-stepped the limit 
allowed for this article, and to close, we quote 
from a letter written us on Christmas last by a 
lady of culture who is a Cherokee. 
her home life she says: 

“T have a girl of twenty in my house who is a 

graduate of the Female Seminary at Tahlequah. 
She paints in oil quite nicely, and plays the piano 
pretty well, is a good singer, can cook a good 
dinner, and keeps a nice refined home. She was 
born by the roadside, while her mother was go- 
ing to Texas, fleeing before the Northern army. 
She has an elder sister, educated and refined, 
living at . Their mother is one of the most 
lovely characters in the world, has endured with 
charming patience every hardship incident to 
war and poverty; has labored lomg and patiently 
to help her husband in providing for a large 
family. ‘To-day they are blessed with home and 
plenty, secured by ‘duty well performed. The 
above is a sample of hundreds of homes here. 
As in the States, we have every grade of people, 
from the lowest and ignorant to the most cultured 
and refined.” 

Kind reader, think more kindly of the red 
sisters now that you know them better— George 
E. Foster in the Woman’s Magazine. 


great 


Waste of War.— The 
Weekly says :— 

“We have been anew impressed with the awful 
waste of war in reading General Grant’s very 
interesting Memoirs. We are not thinking just 
now of the destruction of human life, though 
that of course is the saddest of war’s many sad 
features. But, in a sense, that is connected with 
the very idea of war and in a measure must be 
taken for granted.” [What kind of a system is 
that which requires good men to “take for 
granted” the killing of “millions of innocent and, 
many of them excellent men!] “ What im- 
pressed itself upon us in the line our thoughts 
took was that the achievements of war call for 
the waste, even the wanton destruction, of ma- 
terial that in the process of any other under- 
taking would be carefully preserved. Thus 
General Grant makes record that General Sheri- 
dan, in a raid in the vicinity of Richmond, de- 
stroyed many miles of railroad and telegraph, a 
supply of medical stores, and one million rations ! 
Under the laws of war this was right. But what 
a frightful waste it- was!) That of which it is a 
specimen goes a long way towards showing how 
essentially unreasonable war is, and how it ought 
to be avoided whenever reason and honor can 
permit.” “‘ Reason?’ But you have just de- 
clared war ‘unreasonable.’ Can Reason assent 
to the unreasonable? ‘Honor? ‘That is the 


Illustrated Christian 


Speaking of 
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chosen word of the duellist. It has frequently 
countenanced murder. Was our Lord dishonor- 
able in suffering and dying rather than killing 
others ?” 
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SELECTED. 


“TAKE MY YOKE UPON YOU.” 


Under the shade of a walnut-tree 
I leaned on the fence one summer day, 


‘Watching the butterfly and the bee, 


Breathing the fragrance of new-made hay. 
The hayricks stood the meadow over, 
Dark with the purple of faded clover, 
And the farmer trudged around his field, 
And laughed to think of the luscious yield. 


Within the bars was an empty wain; 
Its skeleton rack outspreading high, 
But toughly wrought for the heavy strain 
Of the load heaped on it by and by. 
Heavy enough, thought I, and the pull, 
What will it be when they fill it full,— 
When the clumsy thing creeps up the road 
Under the weight of its mighty load? 


Anon they brought to the wagon’s side 
An ox that was grand for size and strength, 
Stalwart hnd sleek, and with shining hide, 

A sight to see in its height and length. 
They put on his neck the heavy yoke 
With hand as light as a baby’s stroke; 
Moveless he stood with a placid face, 

As if they had put on him bands of lace. 


Then to yoke in with this giant mild, 
They brought a young bullock, slight and slim ; 
His limbs were trembling, his eyes were wild, 
And they tried to get the yoke on him. 
With snort of terror, and plunge and strain, 
He tugged and pulled with his might and main; 
Over and over away he broke, 
Ere they could fasten on him the yoke. 


Sut under the yoke went he at length; 
The wain was piled with the fragrant store, 
They heaped and pressed it with all their strength, 
Till the creaking ribs would hold no more. 
Then out of the field, along the road, 
Away they went with the swaying load, 
All by the strength of the great ox strong ; 
The load and the other he pulled along. 


And there was something that said to me, 
“This one unused to the yoke art thou ;” 
Oh, but the other! how strong is He, 
Who to thy burden was fain to bow, 
Bending his neck to the dreadful strain, 
Yoked by his Father to human pain, 
Then to thee saying, ‘“‘ Yoke in with me, 
And I will carry thy load and thee.” 
—A. R. Thompson, in S. S. Times. 
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HE CHOSE THIS PATH FOR THEE. 


He chose this path for thee. 
No feeble chance, nor hard, relentless fate, 
But love, his love, hath placed thy footsteps here ; 
He knew the way was rough and desolate ; 
Knew how thy heart would often sink with fear, 
Yet tenderly He whispered, “ Child, I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee. 
Though well He knew sharp thorns would tear thy feet, 
Knew how the brambles would obstruct thy way, 
Knew all the hidden dangers thou would’st meet, 
Knew how thy faith would falter - by day ; 
And still the whisper echoed, “ Yes, I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee. 
And well He knew that thou must tread alone 
Its gloomy vales, and ford each flowing stream, 
Knew how thy bleeding heart would, sobbing, moan, 
“Dear Lord, to wake, and find it all a dream.” 
Love scanned it all, yet still could say, “I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee. 
E’en while He knew the fearful midnight gloom 
Thy timid, shrinking soul must travel through; 
How towering rocks would oft before thee loom, 
And phantoms grim would meet thy frightened view. 
Still comes the whisper, “ My beloved, I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee. 
What need’st thou more? This sweeter truth to know, 
That all along these strange bewildering ways, 
O’er rocky steeps and where dark riv ers flow, 
His loving arms will bear thee “all the days.” 
A few steps more, and thou thy self shalt see 
This path i is best for thee. 


The Thugs of India. 


BY I. L. HAUSER. 


Before the complete subjugation of India by 
the British India Government the country was in- 
fested by a class of robbers and murderers called 
in Northern India, Thugs—a word derived from 
thuga, to deceive ; deceivers, stranglers, thieves 
Through the active exertions of the India Gov- 
ernment, it is seldom now that any Thugs are 
heard of, and Thugism will probably never ap- 
pear again. 

Some years ago I had quite an experience with 
a Thug, rather ple -asurable to me than otherwise, 
and rather out of his line of work. My station 
was on the road to Hurdwar, and forty-five miles 
distant from that place. Hurdwar—Huri, the 
name of a God, and dwar, door—is one of the 
sacred places to the Hindus; for here the god- 
dess Gunga or Gunges leaves the mountains for 
the plains of India. Pilgrims come from every 
part of India to visit it, and especially in the 
month of April, when the annual melas occur. 

It was in the month of March, when one of 
the pilgrims turned aside from the main road 
and stood before one of the native preachers’ 
houses and made his salim. He was invited to 
sit down and rest. He was a man about sixty 
years of age, well preserved, tall, slender, and 
walking very erect. He wore a beard several 
inches in length and pretty grey. His eyes were 
very expressive, and his countenance very at- 
tractive. He was well educated as a Hindu, a 
fluent conversationalist, and used the best of lan- 
guage. His manner, appearance and conversation 
drew every one to him at once.. He was clothed 
like afakir—a coat like a morning-gown reaching 
from his neck to his heels, made of saffron-colored 
muslin, and a close-fitting cap of the same ma- 
terial. Around his neck and wrists were strings 
of beads, and in his hands he earried the fakir’s 
colabash. As soon as he was seated came the usual 
native questions as where he was from, where he 
was going, and what was his business. The talk 
flowed on, and the native preachers remarked 
that in a couple of weeks they were going with 
their Padre Séhib to Hurdwar. He concluded 
to wait and go with them. He at once bought 
a New Testament in Hindu, and constantly read 
it, for the book never seemed to be out of his 
hands. During the two weeks before starting 
for Hurdwar he was devoted in reading the Bible 
and conversing about Christianity, and attended 
all our religious services, a most attentive listener. 
He traveled, lodged and ate with the native 
preachers on the way to Hurdwar, and while 
there for ten days did not leave them, and always 
stood by while we were preaching. 

Great crowds were attentive listeners from 
morning till night, and when we became weary 
with constant talking, our fakir offered to read 
the Scriptures to the crowd, which he did re- 
markably well. It was quite a sight to see him, 
a Hindu fakir, in his peculiar garments, reading 
the Christian Scriptures to a crowd of idolators. 
They “speered” him with many a question, and 
taunted him with having become a Kristan. He 
ably and kindly re plied, and bore himself in 
every way as a loving disciple of Christ. He 
returned with the native preachers, and remained 
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ihree months longer at the station. He continued 
githfully to study the Scriptures, attended all 
wr services, never missed our evening prayers, 
gd made many a fervent prayer, which lifted 
yall up into a higher spiritual life. 

He wished to be baptized, and as I had no 
joubt about his sincerity and fitness, I admin- 
dered the ordinance. He then proposed to re- 
tun to his old home, dispose of some property, 
sod come back and spend his life with us. 

Before going he wished all the people to come 
together for a farewell meeting. I had one of my 
fattest sheep killed, and it was cooked whole, 
dufled with rice mixed with various condiments. 
Besides these were sweatmeats and other good 
things—a feast for all. We had music, singing, 
prayer and conversation. Our fakir brother 
made an eloquent prayer, commending us one 
by one to God’s tender care. At the close of 
wr love-feast he stood by the door, shook hands 
and spoke to each as they went out. The last, 
he took my hands in his, calling me his Ruhani 
Bap (spiritual father), and asking God’s special 
blessing on me, departed. Several days before 
he had asked me to write my address on several 
avelopes that he might inclose letters to me. 
He might have written in the native character, 
but he had more faith in the English letters. 

Some days after he was gone I received a letter 
from our English Superintendent of Police, saying 
that a fakir had been arrested in a serai, suspected 
of being a Thug; that he had several envelopes 
addressed to me, and wished me to tell all I knew 
about the man. I replied, telling all I knew of 
him, expressing my utmost confidence and faith 
in him, suggesting that the native police had 
probably made a mistake in arresting him, and 
begged as a special favor that no harm should 
bedone the old man. I asked that all the par- 
ticulars might be given me as soon as possible. 
Iwished very much to go to him, but the journey 
was a long one, it was in the hot season, and my 
work was abundant, so we all waited very an- 
riously for the news. In a couple of weeks more 
it came, stating that when the man was arrested 
hehad arsenic with him. His case was thoroughly 
investigated. The chief-Thug, a life-prisoner, was 
brought to see him, and identified our brother as 
me of the noted Thugs of the province. He 
was sentenced to the Thug prison for life, the 
last we ever heard of our fakir Thug brother. — 
The Christian Advocate. 

BAREILLY, India. 
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Our Lord drew two pictures, showing the 
difference between the spirit of the world and 
the spirit of Christian life. In the world men 
regard greatness as ruling over others, exercising 
authority, receiving reverence and submission. 
But in the Christian life greatness lies in serving. 
“Whosoever will be great among you, let him 

your minister.” We are to regard ourselves 
as the servants of others for Jesus’ sake. We are 
to look upon every other person as one to whom 
we may render some service. 

It will be seen at a glance that if we look upon 
others in this purely disinterested way, the whole 
aspect of the world is changed. We are not here 
to receive and to gather, but to give and to scat- 
ter; not to be served, and exalted, and treated 
royally, but to serve, regardless of the character 
of men or of their treatment of us. This invests 
every human life with a wondrous sacredness. 
It brings down our pride, and keeps it under our 
feet. It changes scorn to compassion. It softens 
our tones, and divests us of any haughty, im- 
perious, dictatorial manner. Instead of our being 
repelled by men’s moral repulsiveness, our pity 


is stirred, and our hearts go out in deep earnest 
longing to heal and to bless. Instead of being 
offended by men’s rudeness and unkindness, we 
shall find it easy to bear patiently even with ill 
treatment, hoping to do them good. We shall 
continue to seek their good, despite their slights, 
insults, and wrongs. That was the Spirit of 
Christ. Amid human neglect, rejection, perse- 
cution, and cruelty, He went right on, minister- 
ing to the worst, to enemy and friend, with a 
love that no hate nor malignity could quench, 
until He poured out his blood upon the cross. 

Remembering this, it will no longer be hard 
for us to do good to the most disagreeable peo- 
ple, to try to help the most unworthy, to be kind 
to those who are unkind to us, and to spend and 
be spent for others, even though the more abund- 
antly we love them the less they love us. It will 
be easy then to love our enemies in the only way 
it is possible for us to love them. We cannot 
love them as we love our dearest friends. We 
cannot approve their faults, nor commend their 
immoralities, nor make black in them appear 
white. We cannot think their characters beau- 
tiful when they are full of repulsiveness, their 
conduct right when it is manifestly wrong. Love 
plays no such tricks with our moral perceptions. 
It does not hoodwink us, nor make us color- 
blind. It does not make us tolerant of sin, or 
indifferent to men’s blemishes. And yet it fills 
our hearts with melting tenderness toward all 
men. In the vilest is an immortal soul that 
Jesus valued so that He did not think his own 
life too great a price to give for it. And can we 
be cold toward one in whose life is such worth, 
such possibility of restoration?—S. S. Times. 

comemntniansieliapimtmanniats 

Guizots Creed.—I have examined, I have 
doubted, I have believed, that the human mind 
had power enough to solve the problems presented 
by man and by the universe, and that the human 
will had force enough to regulate human life 
according to the dictates of law and morality. 
After a long life spent in thought and action, I 
became, and I am still, convinced that neither 
the universe is competent to regulate its own 
movements, nor man to govern his own destin 
by means only of the permanent laws by which 
they are ordered. It is my profound conviction 
that God, who created this universe and man, 
governs, preserves and modifies them either by 
the action of general laws, which we call natural, 
or by special acts, which we call supernatural, 
and which, as well as the general laws, are the 
emanations of his free and perfect wisdom and 
his infinite power; we are permitted to discern 
them in their effects, and forbidden to understand 
them in their essence and design. I have there- 
fore returned to the faith of my childhood. I am 
still firmly attached to the use of my reason, and 
to the free-will which are my gifts from God, 
and my birthright and my title of honor upon 
earth ; yet I have learned to feel myself a child 
in the hands of God, and sincerely resigned to 
my large share of ignorance and weakness. I 
believe in God, and worship Him without at- 
tempting to understand Him. I see his presence 
and his action not only in the unchangeable law 
of the universe and in the secret life of the soul, 
but in the history of human society; and es- 
pecially in the Old and New Testaments, those 


records of revelation and of the divine action of 


the mediation and sacrifice of our Lord Jesus 
Christ for the salvation of the human race. I 
bow before the mysteries of the Bible and the 
Gospel, and refrain from the discussions and 
scientific solutions by which men have tried to 
explain them. I have a firm faith that God 


allows me to to call myself a Christian; and I 
am convinced that when I shall, as will soon be 
my lot, enter into the full light of day, I shall see 
how purely human is the origin, and how vain 
are most of the discussions in this world con- 
cerning the things which are divine.—From his 
will, drawn in 1873. 


An African Arbitration. 


BY A. J. WOOKEY, MOLEPOLOLE, BECHWANALAND. 


An event has recently taken place here which, 
it is hoped, will favorably effect the general in- 
terests of the whole country. For a long time 
there has been a strong ill-feeling between the 
Bakwena and the Bamangwato tribes, which has 
once and again been on the point of breaking 
out into open war. Amongst other things, there 
has been a dispute about the rights to certain 
water-pits at a place called Lopepe, on the road 
to the north from Molepolole to the Bamangwato. 
Not long ago the Bakwena were forbidden by the 
Bamangwato to take their cattle there, and the 
former bitter feeling was greatly increased. It 
was with some difficulty that Sechele, the old chief 
of the Bakwena, was restrained from sending off 
a number of men to fight for possession of the 
water. 

The dispute was brought to the notice of the 
Administrator of British Bechwanaland. He 
sent up one of his officers, Captain H. Goold 
Adams, to act as arbitrator between the two par- 
ties. Lopepe itself was appointed as the meeting- 
place, where the matter was to be heard and 
decided. The chief’s brother, Khosilintsi, was 
appointed by the Bakwena to represent them, 
and I was asked to accompany him, as he said 
he would not go without me. As it was in the 
A 
trader, who has lived with Sechele for some 
years, also went. I rigged up a tent on a “Scotch 
cart” which I have, and taking provisions for 
two or three weeks, and a good supply of water, 
was ready to start in a couple of days. My wife 
did not go, but stayed alone with the children for 
the fortnight during which I was away. 

We left Molepolole on a Monday afternoon. 
The party of Bakwena with their chief’s brother 
started a few hours before me, but waited for me 
a few miles out, and from there we went on to- 
gether. As my cart was uncomfortably full, I 
took a couple of horses, and rode most of the 
way, sleeping on the ground every night, the 
weather being fine and dry. We found the early 
mornings bitterly cold, with sometimes ice on 
water which happened to have been left standing. 

We found the first watering-place about thirty 
miles from here, at Botlhapa Tlow (Elephant’s 
bath) but in a deep pit, and not very much of it. 
After -giving our cattle and horses about half a 
drink we had to push on. The next water was 
fifty miles further. The road was very heavy, 
through a piece of the Kalahari Desert. Here 
we found a pit which had just been cleaned out 
by Captain Adams’ party, who were ahead of us, 
and our oxen and horses got their first good 
drink. From here our destination was only 
about twenty miles, and we travelled more leis- 
urely, reaching Lopepe on Saturday morning. 
We outspanned in the bush a few hundred yards 
from the water-pits, and waited for the arrival of 
the Bamangwato. They came on the Monday, 
with their chief Khame, and Mr. Hepburn, my 
brother missionary, who is living with them. 

Tuesday morning was appointed for the first 
meeting. The Bakwena and Bamangwato were 
very reserved towards each other, only the most 
formal greetings being interchanged. In fact 


interest of peace I gladly promised to go. 
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the small party of Bakwena began to get very 
nervous, especially as a very much larger party of 
people came with Khame. The meetings were held 
in the shade of a large tree; the captain sitting 
in the centre at an old box for a table, while the 
two parties sat on the ground, one on each side. 
Two days were occupied in giving evidence, first 
on one side, and then on the other. We mis- 
sionaries acted as interpreters for our own people. 
It was a novel and most interesting occasion. 
We, one hundred miles from home, and the Ba- 
mangwato fifty from theirs, were met for the 
peaceful settlement of a strife which might have 
been the cause of much misery and the loss of 
many lives. The matter was being made the 
subject of special Christian people on both sides. 
Yet one felt anxious and nervous as to whether 
the smouldering ill-will might not break out into 
open quarrel. This feeling, however, soon passed 
away. 

On the third day the decision was given. It 
was to the effect that as the water in times past 
had been used by both peoples—sometimes by 
one, and sometimes by the other—the pits or 
wells, with the ground around, should be equally 
divided, and a part given to each people. An 
adjournment was then made to the pits them- 
selves, and the two chiefs divided the ground, 
making a line right across it. This having been 
done to the satisfaction of both parties, the men 
brought on stones, and three beacons were erected 
showing the division which had been made. A 
burden seemed to have been lifted off everybody’s 
shoulders, and friendly intercourse was opened 
up at once. It was a meeting well worth going 
a hundred miles to see. The hope was expressed 
and echoed by many present, that the country 
had seen the last of war and bloodshed between 
the two tribes, and that henceforth there might 
be peace and “ plenty of rain,” this latter being 
an expression of the strongest good feeling. 

I left again on Thursday evening, and by 
pushing on on horseback, reached home late 
and very tired on Saturday night. Would that 
all war could be thus avoided, and all cause of 
strife so peacefully settled.—London Missionary 
Chronicle. 
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Natural History, Science, &c. 


The Neck of the Giraffe.—In spite of its enor- 
mous length it only possesses the seven vertebrie 
which are common to nearly all the mammals. 
In consequence it is nearly as inflexible as a 
wooden bar of equal length, so that the many 
pretty pictures which represent giraffes curving 
their necks gracefully, after the manner of swans, 
are ludicrously wrong. “ But,” said the objectors, 
“if it had so long and inflexible a neck it could 
not graze, and being a ruminant animal would 
die of hunger.” It is quite true that it cannot 
graze. It can only lower its head near the 
ground by spreading its forelegs as widely as 
possible and drawing its hind legs under them, 
thus presenting a most ludicrous aspect. In its 
native state, it never, as far as I know, even at- 
tempts to lower its head to the ground, but in 
vaptivity it can be induced to do so by laying on 
the ground a large lump of sugar, of which it is 
inordinately fond. The fact is, that it is intended 
to graze, not on the ground, but on the leaves of 
trees. The acacia, or mimosa, is its favorite tree, 
and the Dutch colonists have in consequence 
called the acacia by the name of “ kameeldorn” 
—i. e. camel thorn, they invariably giving the 
name of “ camel” to the giraffe. This mode of 
feeding involves another anomalous structure. 
This is the tongue, on which the giraffe is almost 


as much dependent as is the elephant on its pro- 
boscis. It is possessed of wonderful powers of 
extension and contraction, and can be narrowed 
until it almost resembles the corresponding organ 
of the ant-eater. The peculiar powers of the 
tongue can well be seen when the animal takes 
the sugar from the ground. It does not attempt 
to seize the sugar with its lips, but protrudes its 
tongue to its fullest extent, twists the narrowed 
tip around the sugar, and so draws the coveted 
dainty into its mouth. When it feeds on the 
trees, it picks off leaf after leaf quite daintily, se- 
lecting those which are most to its taste— Good 
Words. 


Hermit Orabs.—These crabs are very quar- 
relsome and will fight desperately, especially if 
two specimens be ejected from their habitation 
and one of the shells removed. At last the 
stronger puts the weaker to flight, seizes upon 
the shell, and whips into it as if shot from a 
spring. The homeless one tries in vain to pull 
him out, for at each attempt he only retreats 
further and further into the shell, pressing his 
legs firmly against it, and blocking up the en- 
trance with his fighting claw, which is always 
very much larger than its fellow. In consequence 
of this combative nature the crab is sometimes 
called by the name of “soldier.” Sometimes I 
have caused much amusement by removing a 
hermit crab from its habitation and supplying 
it with a shell about two sizes too small for the 
accommodation of its body. No other protection 
being obtainable, the crab picks up the shell, 
twists it round and round with marvellous dex- 
terity and quickness, and measures its capacity 
with its legs, and at last makes the best of a bad 
business by forcing the tip of its body into it as far 
as can be done, and then walks about disconso- 
lately, knowing that the greater part of its soft 
person is unprotected. When it has had time to 
become thoroughly uncomfortable, a large shell 
should be placed in the vessel. In a moment the 
crab pounces on it, twists it about, and, with a 
movement almost too quick for the eye to follow, 
drops the little shell and jerks itself into the 
large one, where it rests with an air of absolute 
content which is intensely ludicrous.—Longman’s 
Magazine. 


New Material for Axle-boxes.—Experiments are 
being made on Prussian railways with axle-boxes 
fitted with bearings of vegetable parchment in 


place of brass. The parchment is strongly com- 
pressed before being used, and it is thoroughly 
dried to prevent subsequent shrinkage. Wooden 
rings are placed on the outside of the bearings, 
fitting the collars of the journal. An emulsion of 
water and oil and all the mineral oils are used as 
lubricants. The parchment soon becomes impreg- 
nated with oil, and is able to go a long time with- 
out a renewal of lubrication. It is between the 
body of the journal and the thin edge of the 
parchment segments that friction takes place. 
The claim is made that these compressed paper 
bearings make a tough material that is superior 
to metal. Such bearings are also in use in a 
German saw-mill with satisfactory operation. 


Canning Industry—The manufacture of fruit 
and meat tin cans is an enormous industry. Ac- 
cording to the Revue Industrielle, three million 
barrels of tin plate yield 875,000,000 cans, and 
it is to the use of them that the entire world re- 
ceives from the far West salmon from the Oregon, 
mutton from the plains of Australia, fruits of all 
sorts from California, lobsters from Massachusetts 
and Nova Scotia, oysters and peaches from Balti- 
more, sardines and green peas from France, pine- 
apples from the Mauritius Islands, apricots from 


Lisbon, milk from Switzerland, preserves from 
Tasmania, and a host of other products from the 
various countries of the world. 


Protection of Birds —The Legislature of Wig. 
consin has made it a criminal offence to kill op 
catch “fora milliner” any robin, sparrow, thru 
blue-bird, swallow, cat-bird, king-bird, wood. 
pecker, flicker, pigeon, dove, blackbird, wre 
finch, lark, pewet, oriole, humming-bird, buntin 
grackle, grosbeak, warbler, fly-catcher, swift, wax. 
wing, chick-a-dee, creeper, goat-sucker, tanager, 
or whip-poor-will. 

Distillation of Wood.—The Scientific American 
gives the following information about the rather 
new industry of wood-distillation and the way it 
is carried on at Cadosia, N. Y., its principal seat 
in this country. The wood is delivered at the 
works in ordinary four-foot lengths and is then 
piled in the distilling retorts. These retorts con. 
sist of cast-iron, somewhat in the form of a steam 
boiler, about ten feet long and four and a half 
feet diameter, having a large manhole at one 
end and condensing exit neck at the other end, 
When a yetort is filled with wood the manhole 
is closed and sealed; a slow fire is then started 
under the retort. The first products of the dis. 
tillation, consisting of alcoholic vapors, are passed 
through a condensing worm, and the liquid thus 
produced is subsequently redistilled, and this 
product then sold. The second products of the 
distillation, consisting of acetic vapors, are con 
densed as before described, and the liquid is 
mixed with lime, thorough mixture being effected 
by mechanical means, thus producing acetate of 
lime—used in cloth printing works. The crude 
acetate is placed above the retort on racks, where 
it is dried and is then ready for market. The 
third products of the distillation, consisting of 
tarry matters and naphthas, are shipped as pro 
duced, and subsequently refined. The last pro 
ducts, consisting of heavy tars, are used at the 
works as fuel. When the distillation is finished, 
there remains within the retorts a mass of clean 
and beautiful charcoal, ready for market, and all 
of it is sold to the steel makers.— The American, 


The Mesquit Bean.—After returning toward 
the end of last August from a journey of over 
700 miles in the dry region of Western Texas, 
where for two years little or no rain had fallen, 
and destitution stared many new settlers in the 
face ; where no green thing in the shape of forage 
remained, save the mesquit groves, which in some 
regions covered thousands of acres, and bore mil 
lions of bushels of nutritious beans, which pre 
vent starvation even in man, and fatten stock 
and prairie dogs, I thought readers of the Rural 
would like to learn something of this wonderfal 
fuel and food plant. 

The tree (Prosopis glandulosa) belongs to the 
leguminous, or bean family, nearly allied to the 
acacia. It makes a straggling growth, about ten 
to twenty feet high, sometimes reaching a height 
of forty feet, a grove, when seen at a distance, 
resembling an old, dilapidated peach-orchart, 
except in leaf and fruit. The trees bear heavy 
crops of beans. Some trees produce two to five 
bushels of the pods, which are greedily eaten by 
stock for the sweet nutriment which lies in the 
beans, not in the seeds, which are so hard 
small that animals cannot chew them. 

The wood is very hard, heavy and durable; the 
roots are enormous for the size of the tops. 
root and trunk make excellent fuel, even for fort 
ing in the smithy, when green. Such wood is pt 
cured at some expense, as the digging is laborious 
It is sold in the towns of those regions at about 
$5 per cord of one ton weight. In a few year 
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jee trees cover vacant lands with a growth 
yeraging ten to fifteen feet in height, wherever 
geds have been scattered by stock or otherwise. 
The millions of bushels of the pods annually 
jpme in Texas play no small part in the economy 
¢ sock-growing. No land is so dry, poor or 
ich that it will not produce the tree. It grows 
fom the head-waters of the Red River into 
Yexico. Where the bark is broken a fine gum 
rembling gum arabic oozes out in considerable 
quantities. — 7. V. Munson in Rural New Yorker. 


Items. 

The Utes in Colorado.—We have already given the 
jading facts respecting the attack upon a party of 
(te Indians in Colorado. The following article 
from The Council Fire, throws some additional light 
upon the underlying motives which led to the as- 


sault : 

"80 fully and correctly have the newspapers of 
ecountry given the people the facts in regard to 
the recent attack upon a party of Ute hunters, that 
yeneed not go into details here. We were totally 
jabled at the time the mob was trying to force 
(lorow into a war, or our pen wou!d not have been 
ile then; but champions of the right were not 
yunting, and for once the truth was told, and an 
infamous plot of white invaders to complete the ex- 
rmination and robbery of the Utes, begun years 
o,and which has gone on practically unchecked 
til now, has been thwarted. Of all the tribes of 
Utes comprising the once powerful Ute nation, 
which owned and occupied what is now the State of 
(olorado, but a few thousand are left alive, and of 
these but one thousand or thereabout remain in 
(olorado. These, known as the Southern Utes, re- 
fed to sign the agreement of 1880, and were not 
rmoved to Utah, and dumped on to the Uinta reser- 
vation, as the Uncompahgres and White Rive? 
Utes were. 

“The Southern Utes still own and reside upon a 
small and narrow strip of land near Durango, which 
the whites of that country covet. A bill has been 
before Congress for some years providing for the re- 
moval of this last remnant of the Utes from Colo- 
ndo, Congressman Symes, of that State, has been 
charged with the responsibility of its passage. He 
hs been severely criticised by the Durango and 
other Colorado papers for the failure of this bill. 
This bill is to be reintroduced and passed next 
Winter, and the friends of it thought that if a war 
euld be precipitated which would involve the 
Southern Utes, a pretext for their removal would 
furnished, and the bill could be forced through 
Uongress. This we believe to be the real secret of 
theattack on the small and peaceable party of Colo- 
nw’s people, who were simply exercising their re- 
erved right to hunt in the mountains of their old 
home. It will be remembered that although Chief 
Colorow followed the fortunes of his tribe, the White 
liver Utes, by removing to Utah, he did not sign 
theagreement, and he told Commissioner Meacham 
that he should claim the right to hunt in his old 
home as long as there should be any game there. 
This claim had never been disputed till this sum- 
mer, and was not the real cause, but only a pretext 
for hostilities on the part of the Colorado authori- 
ts. The wise and pacific course of the Utes, and 
the just and prompt action of the United States 
vovernment, completely defeated the scheme of the 
Colorado conspirators, and an Indian war was pre- 


vented.” 


First-Day Papers.—H.C. McCook thinks that the 
Publication of newspapers on the First day of the 
Week has a powerful effect in undermining the 
Proper observance of that day. He says: “I am 
‘incere and fixed in the conviction, after careful 
and mature deliberation, that the influence of Sun- 
ay papers is, taking all together, far more destruc- 
Wwe to the very foundation of Sabbath observance 
wan even the influence of drinking saloons. The 
Sunday journals of Philadelphia have done more, 
aedoing more and will do more to secularize the 
“abbath than all the Personal Liberty Leagues that 
tvet have been organized or ever can be organized. 

hat’s my opinion, and I believe that I have plenty 


of facts to sustain it. That demoralization and 
weakening of religious convictions is readily trace- 
able even now, but in another generation it will be 
impossible to estimate its influence for evil.” 


Distraining for Tithes.—A copy of The Derbyshire 
Courier, of Tenth Mo. 29th, contains a notice of a 
distraint for tithes made upon Jane M. Bingham of 
Chesterfield, England, a Friend who is now ninety 
years old. In acommunication sent to that paper 
she speaks of the transaction as follows :— 


“A few words on Ecclesiastical Claims. To ad- 
herents of the State Church of England who lament 
the legal sanction of attempts to usurp authority 
over conscience, I would oon hindi: if you consider 
the monstrous injustice of exacting for the purpose 
of enriching your own religious institutions, money 
from your equally responsible fellow probationers 
whose profession of faith differs from your own, and 
especially from a community whose ‘ Foundation 
Principle’ as a distinct religious body, forbids them 
to unite in your devotional exercises, is it not your 
Christian duty to seek the abrogation of a law so in- 
jurious in many ways, and to so large a portion of 
the population. Why should this ‘ordinance of 
man’ be submitted to privately as well as peacefully, 
when so many less tyrannical enactments are re- 
pealed by public effort? It is no mere personal 
wrong that pains my feelings. Having nearly done 
with earthly possessions, I can pity the generally 
reluctant agents of these extortions, and quietly 
think of the spoils taken from my own simple home 
in this distraint for 17s. 6d., including 5s. for seizure, 
three substantial modern and little used mahogany 
chairs being carried off. Common sense may con- 
sider the plea of some, that they must enforce this 
claim for the sake of their successors; and what a 
temptation is this state of things to many, who pre- 
fer a certain income and easy post to working with 
their own hands at something for which they may 
be fit. With sincere esteem for those of every class 
who love the truth and its benign teachings, 

I am, a well wisher of all.” 


In reference to this letter, the Editor of the 
Courier says: “ The letter is from one who is proba- 
bly the oldest inhabitant of this ancient borough, 
whose husband was for many years foremost in 
‘good works,’ and to whom many now in middle 
life are indebted for the education which has made 
their lives comparatively easy and successful. We 
mean, of course, the late William Bingham, who, 
when School Boards did not exist, maintained al- 
most at his own cost the British Schools on his own 
premises in Hollis Lane. J. M. Bingham, the writer 
of the letter, now ninety years of age, and of course 
feeble, conscientiously objects to pay a paltry tithe 
rent charge amounting to a few shillings a year; 
and yet the incumbent of the parish causes, or al- 
lows, persons to enter the quiet home and take away 
furniture greatly exceeding the value of the claim 
set up. We enter not into the vexed question of 
tithe rent charges, which is before us in many ways, 
and with regard to which there must inevitably be 
legislative changes which will make this kind of 
thing legally impossible; but we are tempted to ask 
‘Why will clergymen in their unwisdom, their want 
of common sense and refined feeling, to say nothing 
of Christian tone and independence, persist in 
bringing about these changes?’ Ordinary business 
men are not so blind to their own interests as to push 
their ‘rights’ to an indelicate extreme, and why 
should clergymen on the very low ground of ex- 
pediency be so foolish as to continue these small 
things which manifestly bring that which they re- 
gard of the highest importance into disrepute ? 

“We sometimes ask anxiously ‘Why do not men 
come to Church? and one answer may surely be 
that the common instincts of humanity revolt at 
transactions like the one referred to, to say nothing 
of the higher feeling of religious equality which is 
now uppermost or prominent in men’s minds, These 
last rags of intolerance must be swept away if the 
Church is in any sense to hold her own.” 


The Influence of School Books on Peace and War.— 
In a communication to the Public Ledger of Phila- 
delphia, our friend Josiah W. Leeds, enumerates 
several recent historical works in which, in the illus- 
trations, there is a notable absence of warlike pic- 


tures; and contrasts this with some others which 
are very objectionable in this respect. 

He refers also to the advice of Principal Currie, 
of the Scotch Training School, “that it is of the 
first importance, in the writing as in the teaching 
of history, that, not the circumstantial details anc 
glorification of wars, but the concerns of peace, and 
those matters which affect the true well-being, and 
solid progress of any nation, should occupy the 
prominent place.” 

J. W. Leeds further adds:—“ Probably very few 
readers of the Ledger are aware of the fact that in 
military-burdened Germany and France, and some 
other European countries, a systematic effort is being 
made, by not a few teachers, to eliminate from the 
school text-books the glorification of war, and so 
much of military details as they deem to be per- 
nicious. There is a good deal of truth in the fol- 
lowing remark made by a High School teacher at a 
teachers’ meeting held last summer in Bistritz, 
Hungary. He said: 

‘The current historical text-books and the usual 
method of their treatment in schools, take pleasure 
in representing their own country as attacked and 
their part in the war as an act of necessity, and in 
throwing the entire responsibility upon their oppo- 
nent. Only in this way could the ruinous, extrava- 
gant national arrogance and pride, so unworthy of 
the Nineteenth Century, attain such a height that 
German, French, English and Italian, Russian and 
Magyar are only wont to regard one another from 
the standpoint of difference of race, and allow no 
such thought to find place within them as that they 
are members of one great human family.’ ” 


THE FRIEND. 
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During a recent visit in York County consider- 
able interest was felt in the conversation of a 
Mennonite preacher; who spoke of the great 
falling off in the number of their members in that 
section of country, since the days of his boyhood. 
This he attributed to the unwillingness of their 
young people to submit to the restraints which a 
profession of religion in accordance with their 
tenets would require ; and a desire to indulge in 
the fashions, diversions and ways of the world. 
In consequence of this, as the older members 
passed away from this scene, there were but few 
prepared to take their places; and so they had 
dwindled. 

He mentions an illustration of this subject, 
with which he had met some years before. As 
he was riding along the public road, he passed a 
large stone meeting-house which was evidently 
unused and going to decay. The doors had 
fallen from their hinges, and no one appeared to 
exercise any care over it. He stopped and viewed 
the scene. Shortly after, coming to a farm-house 
near by, he stopped to get bis dinner, and finding 
an old man, past eighty years of age, sitting on 
the porch of the house, he entered into conversa- 
tion with him, and asked him about the ruined 
meeting-house. This man told him that it be- 
longed to the Society of Friends, that when he 
was young a congregation of several hundred 
people used to assemble there for worship, but 
now they were nearly all gone, and himself and 
an old woman were about all that were left. 
When asked by his Mennonite visitor as to the 
cause of the great change he had witnessed, he 
replied he could give a clear explanation of it. 
As the young people grew up they were more 
inclined to become members of societies which 
permitted greater liberties to their people, and 
in which they would have more worldly honor 
than they could receive as self-denying followers 
of the Truth as professed by Friends. Hence as 
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the older ones died, and few succeeded them, the 
number gradually decreased. 

The old Friend might probably have added 
that emigration to other parts of the country, 
particularly to the West, had been one of the 
depleting causes. 

The conversation of our Mennonite brother 
brought to mind a letter received not long since 
from one who, although not a member of the 
Society of Friends, stated that he was convinced 
of its principles. Indeed, he has to some extent 
manifested his faith by his works, having labored 
in the distribution of tracts, and in other ways 
to spread a knowledge of the principles of truth 
as professed by our Society. This letter queried 
why it was that some other denominations had 
increased in numbers more rapidly than Friends; 
and suggested that there had been a defect in 
not giving a greater publicity to our doings, &c. 

One answer to this query is indicated in the 
conversation already referred to. Any profession 
of religion that requires a practical bearing of 
the cross, and the living of a spiritually-minded 
life, while it may attract the admiration, cannot 
command the adherence of those who wish to 
conform to the ways and pleasures of the world. 

Hence that class who wish to live as they 
please, yet do not want to reject all religion, will 
seek to satisfy themselves with some form of pro- 
fession which allows them greater liberty—so 
that in their apprehension, they may be heirs of 
both kingdoms—the world’s and Christ’s. 

Another reason why vital religion does not 
assume the position among men to which it is 
entitled, is that too many of the called and visited 
of the Lord fail to come into full obedience to 
the inspeaking voice of the Saviour revealed in 
the secret of the heart ; and hence their example 
and influence have not the effect of leading 
others into a knowledge and love of the Truth, 
to the degree that they ought. Even where some 
spiritual life is retained, such professors become 
dwarfed and crippled, and they do not bring 
forth abundantly of the fruit of the True Vine. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The total value of our imports of 
merchandise during the twelve months which ended 
Tenth Mo. 31st, was $707,062,493, an increase of $51,- 
178,877 on the imports for the preceding twelve 
months. The total value of our exports for the twelve 
months which ended Tenth Mo. 31st was $724,625,735, 
or $27,603,887 more than for the twelve months which 
ended Tenth Mo. 31st, 1886. 

The total number of immigrants who arrived in the 
United States during the ten months which ended on 
Tenth Mo. 31st, from the principal foreign countries, 
Canada and Mexico excepted, was 454,699, against 
333,824 during the corresponding period last year. 

Charles H. J. Taylor, our Minister to Liberia, has 
tendered his resignation, to take eflect in First Month 
next. He is now in Washington on leave of absence. 
One reason for his resignation, he said, was the un- 
healthiness of the climate. He also said: “ Instead of 
the majority of the civilized negroes being honest, 
sober, industrious and self-reliant, I found a condition 
of things that diplomatic reserve will not allow me to 
state. The native Africans are superior in every way 
to the civilized negroes sent there, and are susceptible 
of the very highest civilization.” 

The vote of Atlanta, Georgia, on the 26th ultimo, is 
figured up to 1142 majority for the anti-prohibitionists. 
The election was one of the most exciting ever held in 
the State. The prohibition party has decided to con- 
test the result. 

A telegraph from Bismarck, Dakota, says official 
figures from nearly all Dakota counties show that the 
majority for division in the entire Territory will not 
exceed 3000, the total vote being about 70,000. Only 
eight counties voted against Prohibition. 

Parties who have been mining iron and manganese 
in South Wallingford, Vermont, for several months 
past, have, it is stated, struck, at a depth of 600 feet, 
the most extensive deposit ever found in that section. 


“The iron is in so pure a state that it is shipped as it 
comes out of the earth to Bessemer, where, after being 
mixed with other metal, it is said to form the best 
quality of steel. The deposit shows that at some time 
in the past great heat caused the melting and running 
together of the metal, leaving it free from impurity.” 

It is said that one of the richest leads of pure Galena 
ore ever discovered in Southern Wisconsin, has just 
been struck at Jordan Centre, near Monroe, Iowa 
County. The first three days ten thousand pounds of 
mineral ore were taken out, including one chunk 
weighing 1500 pounds. 

It is announced that nearly 1,000,000 tons of coal 
have been taken to Duluth, over 200,000 tons more 
than last year, “and yet it is already evident that there 
will be a great shortage in the supply this winter.” 
The first blizzard has arrived, and the towns of Western 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota are even now showing 
signs of anxiety. The report comes from Huron that 
many people there are preparing to bring hay burners 
into requisition, and a telegram from Adrian announces 
that there is not a pound of coal for sale in that town, 
and some distress is reported among the poor. 

Rain fell throughout Northern Texas, on the night 
of the 24th ult. This is the first rainfall of any conse- 
quence for nearly three months. Forest fires in the 
vicinity of Southwest Arkansas are being extinguished. 

A telegram from Hillsboro, Lllinois, says the forest 
fires have done much good as well as great damage. 
They have destroyed the myriads of chinch bugs that 
ruined the corn crop last season. Before the fires 
started the woods and fields were literally swarming 
with chinch bugs. 

Deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 357, 
which is 25 less than during the previous week, and 
47 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 210 were males, and 147 females: 
57 died of consumption; 24 of pneumonia; 20 of heart 
diseases ; 18 of old age ; 18 of convulsions ; 14 of typhoid 
fever ; 14 of inflammation of the brain; 13 of Bright’s 
disease; 12 of croup; 12 of casualties, and 9 of diph- 
theria. 

Markets, &ce.—U. 8. 43’s, reg., 108 ; coupon, 109; 4’s, 
1265; currency 6’s, 1214 a 1293. 

Cotton quiet, but steady, at 103 cts. for middling up- 
lands. 

Refined sugars were dull and easy. Wholesale prices 
were 6} a 6 13-16c. for powdered; 6}c. for granulated, 
64c. for crystal A, and 6 3-16c. for confectioners’ A. 

Feed was scarce and firm, but quiet. Winter bran 
quoted at $19.25 a $20 for choice to fancy, and at $18.50 
a $19 per ton for fair to good. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market was strong, but 
jobbers bought only enough to meet present require- 
ments. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family at 
$3.75; 250 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4; 250 barrels do. 
straight, at $4.25; 500 barrels winter patent, at $4.40 a 
$4.60 ; 125 barrels Minnesota clear, at $4; and 625 bar- 
rels do, patent, at $4.75 a $4.90. Rye flour was quiet 
at $3.25 a $3.35 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat, No. 2 red closed at 86 a 86} cts. 

Rye, No. 2 Pennsylvania, at 66 cts. bid. 

Corn, No. 2 mixed, at 54 a 544 cts. 

Oats, No. 2 white, at 36} a 36} cts. 

Beef.—Extra prime selling for 7 a7} cts.; good, 63 
a 6{ cts.; medium, 5} a 6} cts.; common, 5} a 6 cts. 

Mutton.—Best, 8 a 8} cts.; medium, 74 a 72 cts. 
Lambs 9 a 11 cts. 

Hogs.—Choice westerns selling for 74 a 7§ cts.; 
common State hogs, 63 a 63 cts. 

ForEIGN.—On First-day, Eleventh Month 27th, the 
city of London was quiet. There was no attempt to 
hold any meetings in Trafalgar square. A small num- 
ber of persons assembled in Hyde Park, but good order 
was preserved. 

Dennis McNamara at Ennis, County Clare, has been 
sentenced to a week’s imprisonment for selling copies 
of United Ireland, of which William O’Brien is the 
editor, and the selling of which has been proclaimed. 
This is the first instance in which a person has been 
prosecuted for selling the papers. The Freeman’s 
Journal asserts that the arrest of news agents for selling 
copies of United Ireland is illegal. If it is legal, it says, 
the Dublin depots of the Right Hon. William Henry 
Smith’s News Company are guilty of the same offence, 
as they have sold thousands of United Irelands. 

A riot occurred in the city of Limerick, on the 27th 
ultimo. John McInnerny, of New York, who came 
there to preside over the unveiling of the statue of the 
‘Manchester martyrs,” proceeded to deliver an oration 
in the presence of an immense crowd of people, when 
the police appeared on the scene and tata further 
exercises. The crowds hooted and jeered the police, 
and the latter attempted to disperse the gathering and 


clear the streets, using bayonets and batons fre) 
The military were sent for, but when they appeared 
were not called into active service. 

London, Eleventh Mo. 22d.—Two thousand crofters 
on the Isle of Lewis, supplied with rifles, tents, & 
have begun a campaign to exterminate the deer in the 
forests. They allege that 6000 crofters are staryj 
who ought to be living on the land now given Up to 
the deer, and they declare that in adopting their pre- 
sent course they are actuated by dire necessity, 

London, Eleventh Mo. 24th.—The crofter movement 
for the extermination of deer on the Isle of Lewis, col. 
lapsed on the appearance of a force of police. Troo, 
have been sent to prevent a renewal of the attempt, 
There has been a heavy slaughter of deer. 

On Eleventh Month 27th, President Grévy formally 
informed ex-Minister Rouvier of his resolution to re. 
sign the Presidency on Twelfth Month Ist. The Con. 
gress of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies are to 
meet on the 2d at Versailles to elect his successor, 

In the Reichstag, on the 25th ultimo, the President 
read a telegram from the Crown Prince, in response to 
the message of sympathy sent by that body yesterday, 
thanking them for their sympathy, and expressing the 
hope that the favorable turn in his ailment which hag 
already resulted from his stay in the South would per. 
mit him to resume to the full extent, his duties to the 
Fatherland. 

The Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, says that Dr. Scheurlin, 
in the course of experiments in the clinical depart 
ment of the Charity Hospital, discovered a bacillus, 
the existence of which has long been suspected to be 
the cause of cancer. 

It is not considered in political circles in St. Peters 
burg, that the recent interview between the Czar and 
Prince Bismarck, at Berlin, will lead to a modification 
of the policy of either Russia or Germany. It is be 
lieved, though, that it may contribute to the mainten- 
ance and strengthening of the friendship between the 
two empires, provided both respect mutual political 
independence, and both are desirous to maintain peace, 


* ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS’ TEACHERS. 
The next meeting will be held at Friends’ Selec 
Schools, No. 140 North 16th Street, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day, Twelfth Mo. 3rd, at 2 Pp. M. 
, PROGRAM: 
I. Address on Health and Exercise, by Dr. Susan P. 
Stackhouse. 
II. Discussion of I. 
I1f&{ Short Papers on Calisthenics by Mary Anna Jones, 
Emma P. Forsythe, and Phebe Nicholson. 
Mary T. WILson, Secretary. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Tract Association has just published a Carl 
Calendar for 1888, with monthly slip attachments and 
moon’s phases. Price 5 cents. 

“Fruits of the Spirit,” a new leaflet. 

“The Prisoner delivered from the Bondage of Sin? 
a new 8 page Tract, compiled from the autobiography 
of a man now undergoing a life imprisonment in the 
State of lowa. 

“ Anzonetta R. Peters, who died in her eighteenth 
year ;” 20 pages; from new electrotype plates. 

“Brief Account of the last Illness and Death of 
Rachel Betts,” 8 pages; abridged from the old trp: 
electrotype plates. 


WANTED 
A position by a woman Friend as companion to 4 
woman Friend. Address, Office of Tur FRIEND. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.58, 24 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent to J. G. WriiiAMms, Supl. 


MARRIED, at Marlboro, Randolph Co., North Carr 
lina, CLARKsoN J. Cox, of Holly Springs, Randolph 
Co., N. C., to SopHRoNTA SPENCER of the former place 
TT 


Ct 

Drep, on the 14th of Tenth Month, 1887, at hi 
home in Moorestown, N. J., Epwarp B. RicHiB,! 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, age! 
40 years. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





